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• ^ Not too long ago a colleague frorri; overseas ^came"^fo the" University of'--. 
Illinois to serve as a visiting scholar. She was the director of early 
childhood education in a school system abroad. !n addition to providing 
her with an opportunity to engage in . her .own studies on , campus,- I feft 
she should visit, schools in the surrounding community to get a sense of 
early childhood education as it is practiced in the American Heartland. 

Before our initial visit to the field/ wje had engaged in some dis- 
cussion related to the articulation of Various levels of early childhood 
, programs. In her native country, kindergartens are separate and distinct 
from the primary school. They a re housed in. separate institutions and. the?', 
kindergarten teachers are responsible to kindergarten supervisors/and;; / 
from there, directly to the director of "early childhood education in. the 
Ministry of Education. There is no supervision or oversight by the prin-..::: 
cipat of the local primary sthool and primary education and early childhood: ';.; 
or kindergarten education are in separate parallel departments of the' -- . 
Ministry.. - - \ //- 

- I voiced some concerns that the administrative separation of , the , -/ 
kindergartens from primary education, would make cooperation between -V 
educators concerned with continuous age levels difficult. Program's that " 
may, not be conceptually consistent and children 'might be burdened withca / 
greater problem than of adjustment in making the move from the kinder-- : 
gar>ten to the primary school. . • ^ / 

My colleague*s strong, conviction was that kindergartens need to ■''■-y^ 
remain separate and autonomous to survive. If thqy were in fhe primary^- ' 
schools or' if the kindergarten teachers were responsible to primary school'- 
administrators, they would become more like primary classrooms and their • • 
goals and purposes would be subsumed under those of the primary school . 

^""^Our first vis,it was to an ielementary school about thirty miles south of 
our town. .1 ,had been invited there by a formeo^tudent who taught third 
grade and I thought this would give us an opportunity to .view the entire 
-early childhood spectrum, since we had also received permission .to spend 
time in the kindergarten and first and second grades. 



We spent the^orning in the school ,. observing children and teachers 
in action and speakings with the teachers , -the principal and others who . 
wqre in the- school. As we left the building and entered my car, my 
colleague gave 3^*sKout of triumph. "AHA! See! I '^old ybu!^* And indeed 1^ 
fiad no . defences: ff it were not for the,^n labelling the room "kinder- ' 
garten" I would not have been able to distihguish' that class from the Class 
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■ ' ' ;'modlf>^r^^^^^^^^^ • ■breaki-. -T-b'ree --^g.e'rieral '.jj: 

.• -.^ have: been eftiplb^ed:-^ (l/) (, i 

'"^•;^'-^;E:;r:Tb;;;p^ ttslitaljte' th^ x'hjld^'^QU^^^ kin-;' , :yj 

'.:i%::/-'/^^^ '^^nd^ ^wtr($)dCice hri^itiA to th^.seyvo^i: . .; C 

• -1^'^ (3):^*T%W^ the'^^.Hmary ^scft^^ it 

x ■rribr^i^^^ th^se.i^iigb added^ / , 

^^^^ al..fbbrth^:''^-^ • J;.;]..:: '^'"ff j\/^ 

'^■^ v;^^^^ deVeibpmebt^ in. pinn^arytse^ Wb;; 

■:^^paGting;; oa:;t^^ c^ildreb ^tlne ^c|^ea^iOr^' of i iHrPp . 

3>; reconstruction'; influeficbd ''tiy ■^fhe; prog^ne^S^j^ 
3nt- ■m^^^4ne^aF) , byer t^e /years^'the'^thTHi'st 
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the ' educatiori;. of/ the youngest have 'led. ^ : 
hges :\n^^M^c^ approaches for children at •spmevvhat :; 



'r'-'-i:'.:;:^^.^ As vy"^^^^^S}r<)ug^ft^^ continue to see the influences menhir 

;.. :;t^ V^^l^^lkCf^;^^^^^ 28,th^ Yearbook of the N.S.S.'E- 

■ :::ag^f^h;^^^^^^f^ education ' Its titley Preschool angi • 

'■' E^ucaM^ ^ ref fe^^^o cbangesy the/"^field since'';! 908J . The folr^ 
;..aQwin passage' again shows evigi0i)e;fe/''O^ thisjinflgehce: , \^']'[ v ■ 




A rncyiern ^progre§sl\^^ p^^^ does' 'not look ;.:; 

V :;^^g The same mfbrmal' Organization 

i, ^;^ - '^ of the^,r<>ciji1[V''^*^^ 

' ^7 gj>^^^^ a^jd pur^g)pses .j^. 

; ■ a n^ to^ judge their ir^jvtlne kinderaa^rten./ ^ 

^^•^y ciijldr^ bjr \iB smart^self^jQrgig^^ ' 

V - . . The^^^^6^^ of the^;fir5t, gi^ad^^ to 

■ • arxd: ;grow§ out of the^ai£tiyit(j&s. . ; . . ' Winij^ ;^cquirin^:>in^t^^^^ 

/vf . aoti : developing sKijlls^ are^^ Qverlooked , ;;tfte' '6nip[^l^^^^ on 

\ - sCcjal Hving and -th^ /di^^ . 

- ^Th^ brief Jliistorical^ has ;be(sn-;|3re^ent^y in o.r^jb^:Vto shovv wh^ 

: . >^^;^' the past /rielatidhship between the elemeriT 

' ; . . , -^^^^^^ tO; provide V a comparison to: ^the^^ pres!^ptN';)^^'f^^^^ More 

' -'u-'S^ kJrijd^^af^ten proigrama: .today &re ' vievvfejdv^ 

■ /^^^ of tHe elemeifvtafy school . : Tt>e Jnfluence ^pn; t by 

f /^i^^^ to. be changing' kindei^arten^ In re- 

^/^^ it more responslN;^^ jj^ needs of 

. >2^..r;<^- >^ have beeW^ One is to 

xii:- ^^^:/^^^^ programs ifi^t> 3'^^ ^^xtension 

; . texti:^6^i)k ^reas. Jh^ rjationa^le often given 

' " . .:for^ : this, strategy^ sUClV^^ioptions insure the- cpjr/tin& learning 

children elementary ' edu<;atiofn.3i experience. 
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■ ^f^rV" Other prescy^^^^^ also , been sugge^ adopted 

/ [' v^^^^^ are ..kinderg^^^^ specific, but. are designed tP /insiire that children 

"^^^-M^^^^^ learn th.osfe^^^^^ for success iH liater school learn^ 

■^/v fri^v ' ^^r}yy^lj$^ 'based upon" nationally validate/d -early childhood 

■ Gurricula . t)^^^ originally designed for /handicapped'/ or potentially 

- V Jf)apdicapp^d^::>^c^ 1973) . In many /cases the^ activities 

pr^scribed/^^^^ a-^creening or eva^^^^^^ that sue- 

CV cess .oiir fe-jlure/;^ item will require the child to cja, through 

'XX':^-' r^M lear^Sihg activities. ^ In both of these kiOdJs/^pf adop- '. 
:./^ions>'V program Js- selected teachers become;less decision makers • 

A and rhorev t^ predetermined decisions : mad^. by pro-^. 

. .^i^ram deyelppers. re from the learning situation. ' * ^ ■ 



, '»A ^ number ; pf' W led to this present' situation, 

those Jnfluen^ discuss are the following-:. 



Among 
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' Kindergarten; 
'exce'pti©o;._. 



"attendance has*' becdme/^^^ rule/rafhe^;^^^^ 
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)r shifts in the'onehtations^ 



;;;;:r;:: hav^f bej^fi^T^jT lel,-:shift$- -in^ devt^lppmental theories .Us.fecJ ta 
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■^-^^'Y' f-; '4^w^- VTi^ii^#^^ to offer . arcaidemiG instruttiorr.at 



There has../]j^e^#l^n "'it^^ thevous^ of stan^ai^di^^ 

merit, testS' InrCieva^^l educational, "prbgr^^^ /" 

chiidren;\iandr -'" ''' '"^ ■ ' ' " " ' ' '" ^' "^ ' ' ' ' 
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WEany- kind.ergariesri^each^rs-^ 
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Ki^hdergarteD- tbe ri|ig^> vraljjier than the exception , 

- " ;■■ .• \/ ' - ^- ^ ^ ■ Xv,/,/. / ' ■ . 

, : 'L.My ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ to ^at^'^jjhat at^the time that^ the statem4m 
V l abpye were made . alb^Jutrtfte irrfjuence of the kindergrten on '-me elementary 
>• ";fvsc^^^ few yout;y^^^ attended publ ic .tax--^s^^ 

dergartens; Xinder^rtepS'^ in the United/stat 

"C.; Xhe • establishment^pf^^tl^^^^^^ of . the pubi4c sc^fiool sy/Stem 

jri the \United' Sfetes, ha"s^ beerj '^a slow and- gradual process; Kindergartens 
.became a tax-suppo'rted^^fe^tut^e. oiF^ school sysjerri iriySt. Louis [^ 1870.. 
Vet is 'wa^v e§timated-'t^^^^^^ lat^r/pnly' about/T2% of 

the "fiye-ypap-oids jn th'&'^^'nitfad States attended ^indefgarten . , ;0V'hippte/ 
1-929/ By, 1.965' Ies3'' tbaa half ^of the; fiyeryear-olds in^ thj^ United States ; 
.were- In - educational jprogramsV' vv|iile by f974 that number/had increased to 



1 



Thus only in' th^e las^, decade, or so* could elementary '^ program de- - 
signers expect t^at ^hildrerf. e^^^^ \ybuld have been 

in the kjndergarieH./y^Gnc kindergarten^ 'attendance^ the norm, it 

^^ recewed^-rflQch ^more^;athe ^.a^^ those who d^evelop elementary pro- 

grams and "^dudaHona^'lma^^ Schodls became ymore Gonte'rne'd with . 
"articulation arvd^ kin:der.garter>4 ^0^^^ to be yiewea as a reasonable part of 
the. total educjatjonal vekp^erie children (despite the fact that^ few. 

kindergarten.'chnTGi^r^ are'' . compel le'd to attmd schoQl)^. this, ^more' / ' 

senousw attempts "we^^^ bring the k^dergarteri info the educatiqjial 

fold.^; attempts>--that 'i^^^^^ beguh^^^^^^^^^'w 

2; \: There have been major "s^jft^ in the orientatipn of early-childhood 



gfjrnCMlum. 
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V 1 . ^^he" history ^^p educatio^ can ^be characterized by both' 

' 'Co.ntinuitfes and disconiih.uitiQSy.^^ t of early.^cniLphood pro- 

grams can* be; ^seed l^^^^ for two 'tyj>es bf goals for 

.; young 'children: bne^^^^^^ pr/7stimLiratipn of^growth or deyelop- 

, ment' the;bther ;M specific tearnirjg^^ (Spodek, 1976) . .' 

- ThejfcGohcerh ; for.^g'^oW^ in the 6jif;j0n3j Froebeliah kin- ' . 

.[^!!!i^^9^M^.^ ^. T^^^!;^!^^^^^ was ^rt^ictilated in^;:^ way in the' 

^ ^/.rle^qftn- ; at, k i nderga r\en^^^^ i ce , tha t le^d to the/prqg ress i ve ki nde rga r te n 
' - j^ the present century as' welj;^as .in the developnient ' 

of .tihe; 0;ursery ' ' ' " 
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*.The. articulation ^.of the reform kindergarten with the progressive' 
prirnary '^^ supported by a^ mutual concern for the*^growth of the ' 

.child '(j^ohfberg 5 ' MSyer, 1972) . ' A^s the progressive education movement - 
wained , there^ lessening of concern for development and ah increase 

'Tjn the concern for achieving specific learning outcomes. This concern for 
Ijearning was fmp^^ upon the kindergarten as well, wi'th the kindergarten 
conQ^wed:^^^ d^^^^ for the learning they will , achieve in 

later ^school years. Gans, Almy and Stendler (1952) characterized this 
readiness view t)f ^the 'kindergarten as the 3Rs Curriculum some thirty. ' 
: years' ;a.gp;' ' ^ ^ , ■ ■ ^ . '. • ■ " .• 

> ■> The 3Rs approachVhas, not only prevailed in the primBry \ 

' y ' .grades, ^but ^it has reached down into* the five-year-old kin-*' . ^ 
>; dergarten. Counting,/ some writing"^ and. reading readiness - 
\ activities chiefly, in the form *o/' workbook ^xercises have been 
typical : experiences in kindergarten vyhfere ithis curriculum has ' 
./ . been in ' operatior;). / Under suchv a setup the -kincJerigarten is seen 
< ' 3s ;a year- pf>^'ettling down - fol^ children , of'^adjusting to sitting \ 
' ^ s^till. and-'t;#lowing cjirections , so that they Will be ; better pre- 

, pared for/ a;,more ridorous "attack on the 3Rs during first grade. 
• ^(p. 80%1) %. ■ I • ^ ; . . ' .i ' \ 

■ • ■■■■ / V • ■'" ' ■■" ' ■ ^ ' ■ ''^ 

The difference, between tne kindergartens of thirty ye^rs ago 'and 
those of today . is not with^ overall concerns, but vvith the intensity of 
aoadem-ic instruction in the kindergarten. Instead of being concerned with 
using the kindergarten year' to get children prepared Yor the organization 
of the primary grades, often 'both the organization and the content of 
these grades have be>n introduced into J:he . kindergarten . Thus, a learning 
orientatia'n had /epiaced the development orientation in these kin^der- 
gartens. / \ . / ' „ ' ' ' - 

3.; There have been major shifts in the developmental, t^heories used to 
justify'^earf^y ch^ildhood ^curriculum * ~~ P .'■■'"„_•:■ ■ ,■ ^ 

/'^/ The advenf of the. Headstart prpgram has been, characterized, ^s - - 
Tesulting -from' the joiniag of new views of humari de'^elopment with new 
/concerns for social jjjstice^ At the sapne "^time as. ed6cators seemed to. b""e 
/ increasing their concerns for. the ^problems of disa'dvantaged children, .{new 
ideas relatmg to cognitive/ developmiant, and especially to. the importance, of 
the ,^ai:ly years on this^^dey.elofimeni; seemed to b? coming to the fore. //. 
The- vvbrk of Jean Piaget, which had . iD.een accumuteting ''far decades, begSji 
to receive the^' attention of American psychologists' and .educators. Piaget^s 
theories described > children's cognitiye'^development as moving' through a 
series of stag.es' vyith- achieyement at >^ter stages suGcess- 
ful, progress ^through earlier stages. The early expe>iencq of the^ chi;ld ' 
we're ,%een as .having significant, impact on the total inteirectual develop-'' 
merKt, even though direct ihstructioh' was not Viewed as effective in moving 
children through/these stages . Hunt, - in blassic '"fo^mu^ation, lnte(- ^ 
tigence and Experience (1 961 ) brought tpgejjher a wealth of theory and : 
research from many sgurces . that supported^ t!f:ie ide^ tK?at these ^ early ' 
experiences cou(d have a major impact on thfe developing intellect.- '^.^Blopm's 
(1 96if*)' analysis, of test -data" , on inteUlgence sugfgested that a^ great d:eal of; 
. v^ianqe in later tests of intelligence could , be accounted for. "b^^ in 
'.tests taken before five- years of age.' Thus,' it was demonstrated that What 
children learn early/ in life couM imp^act on th^ir continued learning. - 



In addition to t^\s, behavioral psychologists were demonstrating that- 
by manh^^^ the motivafional s'ets ^of cWldre/i arid by analyzing complete 

tasks ii/to simpler components °to be taugWt^ separately and later integrated, 
manvj^pecific skills could be Teamed 'by ^children at an early age. Be- • 
ha^l^ral principles^ were used to understand; development and, .to provide. , 
the basis for systematic prpgrams to "teach young children, ( Bijou & Baer, 
1961) ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' 

Vhile each, of* the developm.elital theories briefly described above are 
diff^/'ent from:^ one another , and none of the,;theories^ directly, translate into 
kindergarten prpgrarTis,~they have all been used to support the*notio.n that 
intel/lectual deyetopment begins early, in^ life and that what one learns in ' 
the rearjy childhood' years can - have serious .consequences' for later \ 
learning: Groyning out of the research and theory development that took', 
place ' in .child development during this period, a number of educational 
programs were created for 'young children at the kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten^ level . Some of ^these. were designed for poor, children, as 
.we/^e those of the Planned Variations- of Headstart and Follow-Through. 

\ "'-l' ~. ~ 

While the evidence accumulated that there was much that young chil- 
dr^en could learjn prior to first grade; there has been no unanimity on the 
iSjSue of what young children ought to learn; " what pr;iorities ought to be 
given to the different learnings that are possible and what the long term 
consequences of particular learnings are, /As kindergartens moved under 
the influences of fh^ elementary school , in many cases, it was felt that 
t'hose. .learnings 'most consistent w.fth what ' is learned later' in school, or 
which seemed to be preparatory to. later school learning, ought to be 
supported in the ^kindergarten. Yet , there is no, Evidence that there are 
•/greater long term lpayoffs for these kinds of learning activities than for 
actiyities more consistent.^ with the 3 rowth .ideology of the kindergarten, 

i| . The press for early instruction in academic skills 

There have been a'number:of influences that have ied/to the in-, 
creased Concern: for teaching academic skills in the^kindergarten , On the 
one hand, there seem always to have 'been a group of parents who have 
wished thein children to be involved in academic instruction as early;as, 
possible. Montessori" preschool programs'/have been' attractive to these 
parents' because of the promise offerred that these children. will learn thk 
three R^s significantly earl ier than^ they have traditionally been taught. 
Books have been simiJarly available for parents detailing instructions for^ 
parent activities with .their infants, toddlers and young children that are 
purported to give these children, superior minds; or at least early access 
to school learning. Parents of this sort often^strive to enroll, their children 
early in scfiool and/or influence the school to make academics available to 
their chilglren at the "earliest possible moment, Many of theae parents have 
gifted children, or. at lea st v eiw their children as.gifted, ' ; 

V ' The greater j^ressure to offer early instruction in academic .skills, 
however, has resulted from the broader concern that the public schools 
may not be adequately preparing alL children in the ^ea of basic academic 
skills. The perceived failure of the public school system to provide 
adequate instruction in basic adacemic skills has led to a number of s.ug- . 
.gested- solutions. One of the more popular has been the imposition of 



rrriaim'Um competency tests which children wpulqi have to pass before moving 
on to higlier levels of education^^^'tb higher grades or to. other institu- > 
fions) . . Another solutio'n has been to offer instruction in the academic 
skills at the earliest possible .moment. ' ^ ^ 

• ■ ■ • • ■ ' ' ' ' ' f ' ' \. ' 

The logic of this latter position seems inviolate. When, the teaching of 
academic skills has begun in grade one, there were failures..^ Some, of 
thes^ failures could be p.vercome b-y providing additional instructional time. 
This time can be provided earlier by beginning instruction one year sooner 
than had been the case, thus providing the time /or additional instruction/ 
weir .before the initial assessment of success. There are a number of 
concerns tha^t might be raised with this approach. To add instructional 
time for academic skills within the kindergarten requires that the time be 
taken from some other activities, activities which in themselves ought to be^ 
considered educational. Thus there are no absolute gains in learning , but ; 
rather trade-offs; at best achievement' is gained in onefar^a at the' expense 
of achievement Jn other a'reas. \Vith the addition of instruction in/ aca- 
demics in the kindergarten, the looses, have been in 'terms of those 
activities that traditionally have been highly , prized: art, music, science 
(nature study) as well as dpportuni^ties- for expression and play. These 
were "the activities that in the past hay^^been highly prized and for which 
kindergartens were applauded* for haying introduced into the elementary 
school in years past. . • \ . 

In addition, one can question what actually is taught in kindergartens 
in relation to academics.^ In moving the academic areas down, too often . 
the focus ha,s been on their mechanical aspects. These are not the aspects 
of academic learning in which children have shown their greatest failings ^, 
later in their school careers, although they may be ^the areas assessed & 
most often in early administrations of achievement tests. ; 

5u. The increased use of standardized .tests to assess school achievement .-^ 

Directly related to the concern, for successful instruction i,n- the basic 
skifl.s has been an increased call for the use of standardized achievement 
tests to periodically and regularly assess the achievement of these skills 
in children. While in the past educators often advocated postponing ad- 
ministering standardized achievement/t^sts to Children until they were ojjt ' 
of the primary grades, these tests are being administered to chiTdren now. 
at earlj^r; and earlier ages. W\Xh such tests being used to assess learning 
and instruction, they also influence • what is taught. ' 

. ■ ' ' ■ , * . ^ ■ i.. ' . • ■ ' . 

A concrete example of the relationship of testing to the teaching of 
basic skills can be^ found in a National. Conference on Achievement 
Testi|p„g and Basic Skills called by the National Institute of Education of 
the Department^of Health Education and Welfare in March of T-978, ^The ea!l. 
at that conference, *by .educators and politicals alike, was for the im- 
provement of instruction in basic academic skills and for the regular and' 
continued administration of standardized achievement tests as a way of 
improving instruction ip basic academic skills. / 

Since the content. ^of most standardized achievement tests in the early 
grades is related to the- mechanics of reading, language and arithmetic, 
and since programs at these grades are to be assessed by achievement of 



childreK in these tests, then the focus on instruction has rpore often 
leaned* towards teaching letter-sound* associations, computation skills, 
' spellil^g, punctuation and the like, rather than . higher order academic 
processes such as comprehension, problem sblvifig, and the application of 
princf^les to real problems. ' 

Oi\e of the problems encountered in the recent evaluation of the 
. program/ models^ in Follow Through was that the . instruments used tp « 
evaluate^cademic acheivement were more appropriate in some, areas than 
those, used in other areas of assessment. Since the most appropriate tests, 
used focussed on achievement -in the meclpanics of reading , .language and 
arithmetics, those models that emphasized instruction in these areas w.e re 
strongly favored in the evaluation (House, Class, 'McLean S Vvalker, 1977.)., 
• Since program elements thatr are evaluated tend to receive greater attention 
by school personnel, especially when the schools are themselves being 
criticized , the use of these' tests will influence the programs pffered, 
favoring program elements that are. to be e.varuated. Program goals such 
as social competence, for which there are no adequate standardized 
measures, will tend to...have lower priorities. . . • 

6.. The inadequate preparation of kipdergarten teachers ' - ; 

VVithin the . early childhood tradition v the teacher ^ seen as the in- 
dividual responsible for the. development and modification of the cur-' 
riculum. Teachers must know, a great deal in order to create and choose 
appropriate, educationah activities to W include'd in the program for a 
group of young children. This knowledge is provided in "programs of 
teacher preparation and is attested , to by state . teacher certification. The 
v^xisting knowledge of teacher preparation and'certification in early child- 
hood education has recently been surveyed (Spodek S Saracho, in press).' 
Generally programs require, that teiachers have knowtedge of principles of ' 
learning and of child growth and development as well as foundation and 
general education ^nowled.ge. Most important is the knowledge of cur- 
riculum and meth'ods of teaching appropriate to the age^-level of the chil- 
.dren to tie taught. Opportunities to practice utilizing this knowledge is 
. provided in pcacticum situations withiri the programs. 

In the last survey of teacher certification programs related to early 
childhood education in the United States, y it was shown that even though 
kindergarten teachers mayy have completed teacher education programs and 
be certified; they might ^ot necessarily know a great deal about early 
childhood education. Of the 44 states responding to a sur /ey. as requiring " 
kfhdergarten teachers to . be certified, 35 reported that kindergarten 
teachers were; required to be certified in elemei^ry education. In only 
. ' eight of these was a kindergarten or early childhood endorsement 
available. Thus in the majority of states, anyone .prepared to be an 
elementary school teacher is consid^rea competent to teach kindergarten.. 
(Education Commission of the' States, 1975) 

■ ■ . ^ " • ^ ■ ■ '■ 

Given thrs preparation of kindergarten teachers , it is. reasonable to 
assume that those person's expected to be responsible for making major 
educational decisions in the kindergarten have -not been adequately pre- 
pared to make those decisions. Teachers prepared in an elementary tra- 
dition would have knowledge of elementary education methods and »cur- 



riculum/ bcit riot' of the early childhood tradition, ft would be reasonable . 
to expect those teachers to view the moving down of elementary programs-* 
as appropriate. * . ^ * 

Even . those teachers prepared in an early childhood tradition may not 
be adequately prepared .to cope with program decisions in the kinder- 
garten. The child development point of view in that tradition more often 
,than not reflects a growth mentality which may be inadequate for assimi- 
lating the demands of teaching academic subjects. Teachers trained in this 
tradition might only have their own expereince in elerpentary school to rely 
oh. as the . basis for devisions about academics. 

. The SIX influences that have been discussed here seem to be shaping 
kindergarten practices, today. No doiibt others exist as well. In any one 
coinmunity a number of these influences may be irripacting on decisions 
about what to offer children in'the ki.ndergarten. With, the demands for 
greater emphasis on academic areas of learning and with greater reliance 
on standardized tests . for assessing' instruction, coupled with the u.n- '. 
sureness kindergarten teachers might .feel about the nature of the. pro- 
grams they have been offering, decisians m^ay be given to others to ma'ke.. 
Packaged, programs: couplied with assessment devices or . integrated into a 
t(^tal textbook adoption packages may be difficult to resist. .The process 
of local program development at the school level may be giving way in 
many communities to more' general program adoptions. The idea of 
tailoring programs to meet individual children's needs and interests may be 
giving way to adopting programs that will lead children to score w.eKI\on 
test' or fit- more comfortably into/ lat^r instructional offerings. 

There is no way to teJ! where any particular school or school system 
is moving today. Influences tend to rise and wane\ No. longer, however^ 
can we look to the pronouncegnients of experts in early childhood education 
or to the prescriptions provided in teacher education textbooks to identify*" 
the kinds of programs developing in kindergartens today. Rather we need 
to look^ at individual classrooms to identify Wxistihg programs, and to probe 
fjor influences that shape, kindergarten practice, including influences within 
individual teachers, within the profession, within school systems^ and 
within communities. 
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